CHAPTER III

THE   BEE

IN   SIR   HUMPHREY1
BONNET

IHEN Shan O'Neil described his
father's character to Queen Eliz-
abeth, he called him "a gentleman,"
and when asked to explain what he
understood by that term he stated
that the late Con O'Neil, Earl of
Tyrone and chief of the clans,
"never denied any child that was
sworn to him, and he had plenty of them."
This was in 1561, ten years before Frobisher sailed
over to Ireland to assist the Queen's men to pacify that
extraordinary country. Here Martin met Sir Humph-
rey Gilbert, a kinsman of Raleigh, and gained a deeper
insight into the philosophical aspect of northwest
passages.
But at the time Gilbert was occupied, professionally,
with the subjugation of the wild Irish tribes. Ireland
was regarded by most Englishmen of that day as New
England was regarded by the Colonists of the follow-
ing century. It was territory to be cleared of its
savage inhabitants and settled by civilized people. To
argue that Ireland had a civilization when England was
emerging from the Heptarchy meant as little to the
Elizabethan soldiers as would an allusion to Maya and
Toltec culture affect the average American Colonist's
attitude toward the aborigines. England proposed to
bring law and order into the Irish kingdoms, and Eng-